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HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 

Evenings 8.3C Saturdays 6.15 & 8.4 
MAURICE CHEVALIER 

19th November at 6.30 G 8.45 


‘“‘THE BLUE LAMP” 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Evenines 6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Weds. 2.4( 
‘6 WONDERFUL TIME” 


with BILLY COTTON and his BAND 
JOY NICHOLS MAX BYGRAVES 
CEORGE G BERT BERNARD 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50. 


NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


PARIS TO PICCADILLY 








THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK SIDCUP KENT 
Principal: Rose E. Bruford, Hor.R.A.M. 

This College offers training for both teaching and 
the stage. Tuition is given by a staff of specialists, 
and includes much practical work in stage-manage- 
ment, costume and property making etc. and also 

instruction in Radio work 

3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Ministry of Education recognition) 
Combining — Stage Course 
1 Year Course for Qualified Teachers 

(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry grant aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered - Students accepted 
from 17 years of age - Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. Examinations Write for Prospectus 
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Professionals: Apply J. Brandon-Thomas 
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Amateurs Apply” Samuel French Ltd. 
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For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up . . . their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s Joveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


Max Factor 


HOLLYWOOD 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 








THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


The best books on the 

Theatre at a half to 

a third of normal 

price. Members buy 

books published from 
25s. to 12s. 6d. for Only 7s. 6d. 
Nov; THE SURPRISE OF MY 
LIFE, by Leon M. Lion. Fascinating 
life story, with contributions from 
Thorndike, Huxley, Baxter and others. 
25 illustrations. Published at ‘21s. 
Saving 13s. 6d. 


Jan: HE THAT PLAYS THE KING, 
by Ken Tynan. Lively criticism of 
drama and acting by a producer des- 
cribed by Agate as “a great dramatic 
critic in the making.” Introduction by 
Orson Welles. Published at 12s. 6d. 
Saving 5s. 


Mar: WE’LL HEAR A PLAY, by 
J. C. Trewin. Stimulating “notebook 
of the theatre” by a leading critic. 
Introduction by Sir Barry Jackson. 
Published at 12s. 6d. Saving 5s. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 


no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 

“ Delighted with the books received,” 
is the latest tribute (we have had hun- 
dreds) from Miss A. R. Nankivelli, 
Bournemouth. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books), $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 











State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 
ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
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AN HISTORICALLY INFORMATIVE ROCKLIFF ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK 


HAMLET 


THROUGH THE AGES 


Told in pictures from all countries and all ages 


by Raymond Mander & Joe Mitchenson 
EDITED by HERBERT MARSHALL 


Hamlet is the most famous play in the world and. still 
challenges discussion more than any other. In spite of a 
vast and brilliant literature of criticism and commentary 
which the play has evoked from the most acute minds 
the world has known, this visual treatment is something 
never done before and no future discussion of Hamlet can 
omit the fascinating findings of this great picture book. 


The book follows the play scene by scene with pictures showing the 
different settings and production points introduced by leading producers 
down the ages and in all countries 


KFACH PICTURE IS CROSS REFERENCED TO ‘THEI 
HIGHLY INFORMED NOTES EXPLAINING AND 
CHRONICLING THE INNOVATIONS IT REVEALS 


The Sectional Index shows the range of the information included : 


154 HAMLETS undet actors’ Also in the index: 


names Artists and Engravers, Books, 


290 ACTORS in other roles in Collections, Composers, Ballets, 

Hamlet Costume, Editions and Versions, 

82 PRODUCERS a (ee et Records, 

eT as, ecore uns Stage 

90 “SIG 7 I “ bas 

a aC NERS Effects, Pelevision, Juvenile 

23 COUNTRIES Drama, Societies, Translators, 
100 THEATRES Librettists, Adapters, ete. 
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A Treasured Possession tor Theatre-lovers 


PRINTED ON BEAUTIFUL ART PAPER THROUGHOUT. 
ROYAL &8vo SIZE. BOUND IN FULL SCARLET CLOTH. | 35s. net 
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Over the Footlights 


Ragone has waited many long years for Porgy and 
Bess, the now famous American negro opera, with 
music by George Gershwin. That this strangely moving 
work was well worth waiting for is evidenced by the 
packed houses at the Stoll. It looked as though there 
might be a hitch over the conductor just before pro- 
duction, but that problem has, it seems, been solved 
amicably (having seen the opera and listened to the 
complicated score one can sympathise with the company 
in not wanting to change horses in mid-stream!), so that 
this lovely show could, one feels, run for ever. 

Porgy and Bess is a wonderful blend of irresistible folk 
music, splendid singing voices and brilliant production. 
Long after, one is haunted by the way in which the 
voices are used to interpret the changing moods, sad 
and joyous, in the lives of the simple fishing folk of 
Catfish Row, and even of Nature itself. The vitality 
of these coloured singers is something to marvel at; 
they act and sing with perfect naturalness so that one 
forgets they are singing at all. The production, which 
includes a breath-taking hurricane scene, is worthy of 
Drury Lane at its most spectacular. Porgy and Bess has 
certainly become a “must” for London theatregoers as 
well as for those in New York. 

7 + + * 


There is more than a touch of irony in the overwhelm- 
ing success of Romeo and Juliet at the Old Vic. At the 
time of writing, the play is fully booked up until the 
end of the run, so that many hundreds of playgoers 
must miss a particularly praiseworthy production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. How such a dilemma is to be 
overcome it is difficult to say, unless the example of 
the Stratford Much Ado which found its way to the 
West End, can be emulated in some way. F.S. 
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Photo by 


Denis de Marney 


After the show 


7 ‘He Soke 


is grateful for 


“OVALTINE’ 


Here is Harriette Johns’ letter to the makers of ‘Ovaltine’ 


‘Stage work is an exacting profession in which one must be 
‘keyed up’ to try to give a flawless portrayal of one’s part. 
Therefore, there is always some natural strain and fatigue after 
the show, but I find this soon gives way to a calm relaxed 
feeling after | have had my usual cup of * Ovaltine’. 


*Ovaltine* is a delicious, nourishing beverage of benefit to everyone. It 

helps to relieve tension and strain after the day’s work and is the favourite 
night-cap of millions. 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland : 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 


Harriette Johns is now appearing in 
Meet Mr. Callaghan at the Garrick Theatre, London 


P.868a. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





** Quadrille ""—Phoenix, 12th September. 
(see pages 9-15) 

*““Romeo and_ juliet '’—Old 

September. 
(see pages 25-27) 

“The Troublemakers ” __ Strand, 
September. 

“Hanging Judge '""—New, 23rd September. 

‘Second Threshold ’’— Vaudeville, 24th 
September. 

“Two Loves | Have’’—Arts, 24th September. 

“Love from judy "—Saville, 25th Sept- 
ember. 

“Husbands Don’t Count’—Winter Garden, 
Ist October. 

“A Trick to Catch the Old One "— 
Mermaid, 6th October. 

“Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Court, 7th October. 

“ Porgy and Bess ''—Stoll, 9th October. 

“Letter from Paris "——Aldwych, 10th 
October. 

** Apples of Eve ""—Comedy, 14th October. 


Vic, 15th 


16th 


Crime "—Royal 











“ The Troublemakers ” (Strand) 


HE reproach that the theatre does not 

concern itself with live issues cannot be 
applied to The Troublemakers, by George 
Bellak, which opened on 16th September 
and which treats of the danger of voicing a 
minority opinion in a world of totalitarian 
tendency. 

In an American University a_ student 
antagonises a set of four beefy orthodox 
hearties by thrusting his criticisms of 
authority into prominence. While drunk, 
theyeset upon him in his room so savagely 
that he dies of his injuries before they have 
left. Stanley Carr, a serious student who 
shares his room, tries to pull away the 
attackers but is flung aside and is too 
sickened and bewildered to take further 
action. When the four toughs realise that 
there is a corpse in the bathroom, they insist 
that Carr is equally responsible with them 
and that he had better leave with them and 
know nothing about the matter. 

University heads and police alike desire 
to hush the affair for reasons of prestige. 
The dead boy was a “troublemaker, a 
subversive element.” But Carr meets his 
family and finds himself drawn to them. 
He is tortured by his knowledge concerning 
the boy’s death and by his constant obser- 
vation of his family’s grief and the official 
silence. After mental agony, he invites to 
his room a police officer and his University 
tutor in order to make a complete statement. 
The professor refuses to stay and the police- 
man accuses him of “ squealing” in order 
to clear himself. The matter goes to Court 


and Carr along with the four ruffians is 
charged. All five receive a nominal sentence, 
Justice choosing to regard the matter as a 
student “ rag,”’ but all five are expelled from 
the Univérsity. The four murderers then 
return to “ beat up ” Carr. 

Richard Lake has designed a dual setting, 
which satisfactorily indicates the scene of the 
crime and the house of grief, and the 
production has been directed by the author. 

Gene Lyons plays the arduous réle of 
Carr, the implicated innocent, with a tense 
and choking passion of sincerity. Joseph 
Tomelty, whose mere presence makes a scene 
dramatic, plays the dead boy’s Irish grand- 
father who refuses to let the matter rest. 
Thora Hird arouses emotion by her perform- 
ance as the grief-stricken mother. On the 
“ academic ” side, the American atmosphere 
is sustained by Maurice Kaufmann, Gaylord 
Cavallaro, Michael Alexander and Donald 
Pleshette. H.G.M. 


“Hanging Judge” (New Theatre) 


HIS play by Raymond Massey, based on 

a novel by Bruce Hamilton, presents 
Godfrey Tearle in the repellent character of 
a Judge who, having swayed many juries to 
bring in a verdict of “ Guilty’ according to 
the rules of evidence, and having sent many 
men to the scaffold, is himself entrapped by 
the rules of evidence and finally meets the 
same fate. Although Sir Francis Brittain 
is innocent of the crime for which he is 
sentenced, he has a bad personal history and 
his end is not inappropriate. Moreover, he 
no longer wishes to live. Sir Godfrey is 
impressive in the final scene in Norwich 
Gaol, where he refuses to take advantage of 
new evidence which would establish his 
innocence. The reason given for this 
apparently perverse attitude is something 
about maintaining the reputation for infalli- 
bility of British Courts of Justice, but Sir 
Godfrey's demeanour suggests the more 
reasonable explanation that the death wish 
is upon him. 

Actors usually put a good front on bad 
characters and often gain sympathy that 
authors have not intended, but Sir Godfrey, 
although appearing mellow and_ benign, 
must not be blamed for misrepresenting the 
hated judge. The authors tell us he is 
universally disliked but show him warmly 
upheld by friends and actually in the arms 
of a young woman who seems genuinely 
fond of him. 











There is a multiple set by Guy Sheppard 
and, as different corners are spotlit, we are 
continually directed to look at the matter 
from a fresh vantage. There is an entertain- 
ing succession of theatrical situations but 
nothing can be taken very seriously. Indeed, 
a High Court judge who is earnest in town 
and Jack in the country is a figure for farce 
and John Robinson, who has an important 
part, plays with the quality of seriousness 
that good farce demands. This is a play in 
which the actors, and there are two dozen 
of them, only need to know their own 
parts. If they knew the whole play it 
might shake their confidence. Julian Somers 
and James Raglan are outstanding and Jane 
Griffiths is the only woman in the company. 
The play is directed by Michael Powell. 

H.G.M. 


“ Two Loves I Have ” (Arts) 
HIS very interesting production by the 
Arts Theatre of a dramatised adaptation 
by Dorothy and Howard Baker of Dorothy 
Baker’s novel Trio left one with mixed 
feelings. 

The theme—a girl, caught in the coils of 
an illicit relationship with an older woman, 
breaking away on falling in love with a 
young man, ignorant of her past way of life 
—is strong meat and has immense dramatic 
But its working out is not 


possibilities. 
convincing. 

One’s credulity is stretched to breaking 
point by the choice of a University setting 
for the action of a play more on the’ plan 


of sophisticated cocktail parties, fashion 
shows and night clubs; while the professional 
appointment of a highly temperamental, 
perverted and fiercely possessive creature of 
coquetry and tempestuous passions is quite 
impossible to swallow. This basic incredi- 
bility spoils one’s appreciation of what is 
nevertheless unquestionably a powerful play. 

The construction is also marred by the 
inclusion of an unnecessarily large cast, half 
of whom could be dispensed with advan- 
tageously, having nothing to contribute to 
the plot and next to nothing to the 
* atmosphere.” 

The performance of Sonia Dresdel in- the 
central character of Pauline Maury, the fake 
professor—who has secured her chair by 
plagiarising the literary work of a former 
victim of her wiles—is, however, a piece of 
sheer virtuosity. 

The actress makes her a tigress of a 
woman, with yet the cunning and subtlety 
of a serpent, irradiating evil. It is a tribute 
to the power of Miss Dresdel’s performance 


that one is mightily relieved when, after the 
exposure of her fraud and after her prey has 
escaped from her clutches, she stalks out 
with a _ twisted cloth in her perfectly 
manicured hands to put a timely end to a 
worthless life. 

Playing against such a human dynamo, 
Elizabeth Henson, in the part of the 
unfortunate girl Janet, has but little chance; 
but, because of the contracting personality, 
she does succeed in winning our forgiveness 
for her share in the nastiness, being 
obviously so much more sinned against than 
sinning. 

Michael Gwynn as the girl's student 
lover, Mackenzie, is a thankless part: he has 
to be so obtuse, so innocent and then so 
brutal in his revulsion on learning the facts, 
as to try one’s patience. But the earlier 
tender love scene between them is a gem; 
the one beautiful and wholesome passage in 
this disturbing, yet memorable play. 

It remains to be said that, before the final 
curtain, the young man comes to his senses, 
the girl is all contrition, and the lovers are 
thus reunited. W.B.C. 


“Second Threshold ” (Vaudeville) 

T is said that the late Philip Barry began 

Second Threshold fifteen years before he 
died. He never finished it and Robert E. 
Sherwood, from his knowledge of Barry's 
intentions, has prepared it for the stage. 
Death is one of the few themes that can 
be pondered for fifteen years, which was the 
period between the beginning and the finish- 
ing of an Elegy by Thomas Gray concerning 
“a Youth to Fortune and to Fame 
unknown.” Second Threshold implores 
something more than “the passing tribute 
of a sigh” to a very different type of person, 
a peculiarly American type, the pathetic 
tycoon, long accustomed “th’applause of 
listening senates to command,” the genial 
current of whose soul has frozen in the 
loneliness of the later stages of his life's 
journey. His daughter and sometime chief 
companion is about to sail for Europe and 
marry a man slightly his senior, and as soon 
as she has gone Josiah Bolton plans to go 
on a hunting trip and shoot himself. Already 
he has made two secret attempts at suicide. 
Meanwhile he talks to a private phantom in 
his New York garden and indulges in sar- 
donic wisecracks if anything human appears. 
He has liquidated all his assets and settled 
one moiety on his daughter and the other 
on his son, a professional comedian, Josiah 
Bolton seems to us just like a character in 
an American story and we have to take 





“ Porgy and Bess” 


A scene from George Gershwin and Dubose Heyward’s 
famous negro 


her into the close littl community of Catfish Row. 
(See also page 3.) 


another character's word for it that he is 
“crackers” because we do not see him 
before his “ illness.” 

Clive Brook’s performance is good to 
watch for its vigour and snap and variety 
but it is difficult to feel any interest in old 
Bolton’s case when Mr. Brook is not there 
in person. When he is on, he is good; when 
he is being talked about he is a bore. Mar- 
garet Johnston’s charm and thrust as the 
daughter who rallies round, jilts her elderly 
fiancé and saves her father for a few more 
years by threatening a suicide pact with him, 
almost persuade us to care. The glamorous 
maiden currently on offer to elderly heroes 
is called in this case Trankful Mather and 
Patricia Owens, in pretty dresses and with 
well brushed hair, plays it very nicely. 


H.G.M. 


“ Love From Judy ” (Saville) 


OVE From Judy is an adaptation by Eric 
Maschwitz of the late Jean Webster's 
comedy Daddy Long Legs, which in its turn 
was adapted from her popular story with 
the same name. Being so pretty, so improb- 
able and so sentimental, it needs musical 
defence if it is to be exposed to the light of 
Shaftesbury Avenue. The music provided 
by Hugh Martin is pleasant if not very 
memorable. The words of the songs, when 
they can be discerned, do not always avoid 
banality. “Here We Are” seems musically 
and lyrically a classic of flatness. The eye is 
better served. Berkeley Sutcliffe’s décor is 
delightful. In particular, the three middle 
scenes have a sentimental beauty well befit- 
ting the Cinderella story. Jerusha Abbott's 
transit from the John Grier Home to the 
arms of wealthy Jervis Pendleton, nostalgic- 
ally remembered by the middle-aged, is 
happily depicted with delightful exuberance 
by a large team of high-spirited, talented 
and altogether attractive young people. It 
is just the play to take the children to at 
Christmas. It opens with a flourish of song 
and dance, representing the cream of the 
Mardi Gras celebrations in New Orleans in 


1903, and thus provides a touchingly con- 
trasted effect when we are taken to the 
Orphanage over whose wall the giddy 
emblems of the masquers can just be seen 
by the repressed little girls inside. 

The piquancy, sparkle and heart of Jean 
Carson immediately find a place for Judy 
Abbott in all hearts, either as an old friend 
returning after many years or as a delightful 
new acquaintance or, most likely, a delicious 
combination of both. She is a great success. 
The grace of Audrey Freeman and the 
vivacity of June Whitfied and the poise of 
Linda Gray are noticeable in support. It is 
a woman’s play, but Johnny Brandon brings 
zest to his Summer wooing and Bill 
O'Connor does his duty as Prince Bountiful. 


H.G.M. 


“ Husbands Don’t Count ” 
(Winter Garden) 


HUSBANDS Don't Count, a comedy by 

Roger Ferdinand, translated and adapted 
by Patricia Hollender, was seen in March of 
last year at New Lindsey Theatre Club. On 
Ist October it emerged as a farcical comedy 
into the wide open spaces of the Winter 


(Continued on page 24) 











QUADRILLE 


The Dresses for 


Miss Lynn Fontanne 
AND THE OTHER LADIES 
IN THIS PRODUCTION 


Made and Supplied by 


B. J. SIMMONS 


& CO. (1941) LTD. 


tHE Best Costumes For 
STAGE, FILMS & 
TELEVISION 


are supplied by 


SIMMONS / A 
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7/8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 Tel. TEMple Bar 5568 
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ems: 


Charlotte: Forgive me, Lady Heronden, for so nearly shattering the admirable facade of your married 


life. 
A scene from Act II, Scene II. 


It would have been a cruel thing to do as it is so obviously all you have left. 


L-R: Griffith Jones as Hubert, Marian Spencer as 


Charlotte, Alfred Lunt as Axel Diensen and Lynn Fontanne as Serena. 


“a Ouadrille a at the Phoenix 


HE return of the Lunts to the West End 
is in itself a big theatrical event, and 


Noél Coward has provided them with a_ 


vehicle that gives them full scope for their 
incomparable art. Alfred Lunt as the forth- 
right American railway “king” of the 1870's 
gives a performance perfect in mood and 
timing, while Lynn Fontanne, looking most 
beautiful in the lovely dresses of the period, 
is irresistible as the charming and witty 


English marchioness who ultimately falls in 
love with him. 

The rest of the cast give skilful support, 
particularly Griffith Jones as the erring 
Marquess of Heronden and Marian Spencer 
as Axel’s wife, Charlotte. 

Nothing has been spared in the produc- 
tion. Cecil Beaton’s costumes and décor are 
magnificently opulent. The play is directed 
by the author “with grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Miss Fontanne and Mr. Lunt.” 


Pictures by Cecil Beaton 


y 





Gwen: I cannot help it, Mama. I think I am going to die. 
Mr. Spevin: Come, come, child, that is no way to speak. Sea- 
sickness is not a mortal disease, you know. 


The opening scene in the Buffet de la Gare, Boulogne. 

The Rev. Edgar Spevin (John Gill) with his wife 

(Moya Nugent) and daughter Gwendolyn (Pamela 

Grant) is on his way to Nice, where he is in charge 
of the English church. 


Hubert: This is quite different. I have never 
loved before 
Also awaiting the train to Nice is the 
Marquess of Heronden, travelling in- 
cognito with Charlotte Diensen. Mr. 
Spevin, recognising the- Marquess, 
rather embarrassingly makes himself 
known. 


Serena: Hubert never writes strong 
letters, he seldom writes letters 
at all if he can avoid it. 

Harriet He has at least written 
you one and you haven't even 
opened it 

Some hours later Serena 

the Marchioness of Heron- 

den — is entertaining her 
rather inquisitive friend, 

Lady Harriet Ripley, to tea 

in her sitting - room in 

Heronden House, Belgrave 

Square. Later when Serena 

opens the letter she learns of 

her husband's flight with 

Charlotte, but with admir- 

able constraint pulls the 

wool over Harriet’s eyes. 








Serena: Pray sit down, Mr. 
Diensen. 


Axel: If you do not object. 
Ma‘am, 1 would prefer to 
Stand, or even walk about. 

Serena receives an unex- 

pected visitor, He is Mr. 

Axel Diensen, a wealthy 

American railroad chief, 

whose manner is brusque 

and whose favourite ex- 
pression in the painful 
interview which follows 
is “hell and damnation!” 

Harriet, consumed with 

curiosity, is forced to 

leave before learning the 
import of Axel’s call. 


Axel: At the risk of being con- 
sidered impertinent, may I say 
that I think you are behaving 
magnificently? 

“ae: I am not behaving at 
all. 

Axel: It must be a terrible 
blow. 

Axel, of course, has 

called about his wife's 

elopement with Hubert. 

He has discovered from 

Charlotte’s maid that 

their destination is the 

Villa Zodiaque, whither 

they are travelling in the 

name of Baxter - Ellis. 

Axel demands that 

Serena shall go with him 

at once to France to 

avert a scandal. For a 

long time Serena, out- 

wardly calm and_=un- 
ruffied, refuses point 
blank to agree to so un- 
dignified a course of 
action, but in the end the 
blunt American prevails. 

He has even succeeded 

in extracting from the 

Marchioness the admis- 

sion that she no longer 

loves her husband, con- 

fessing to similar feelings 

about his wife. But they 

are both bent on doing 
their duty. 











Serena: It is almost time for 
luncheon, Hubert. 
Axel and Serena arrive 
unannounced at the Villa 
Zodiaque some two days 
later and interrupt a 
romantic _ interlude, 
though Charlotte, to be 
truthful, is already find- 
ing that the romance 
wears thin. But she and 
Hubert are both greatly 
incensed by the unex- 
pected appearance of 
their respective spouses 
and refuse to discuss the 
position. 


Serena: My husband has omit- 
ted to introduce us. I am 
Lady Heronden. 

Mr. Spevin: Oh 1 er I—I'm 
afraid I... 

Serena: An understandable mis- 
take Mr. Spevin. My husband 
escorted Mrs. Diensen to the 
buffet at Boulogne while Mr. 
Diensen took me directly to 
the train. 

In the middle of this 

deadlock Mr. _ Spevin 

makes a_ pastoral call. 

Confusion reigns but 

Serena is prompt in 

giving a most respectable 

explanation of an ambig- 
uous situation. 





Axel: May 1 take this opportunity of saying how pro- Serena: You must remember that I have been married to 
foundly I admire you? him for many years. I know him well. 
Serena: Thank you again, you are most encouraging. Charlotte: He is in love with me. 


Axel: Not merely as a woman, that goes without say- 
ing, but as an executive. 

The next morning Axel cannot restrain his 

admiration for Serena. Serena tackles Charlotte on her own ground. 


Serena: 1 am fully aware of that. He was in love with 
me once you know. 


Octavia: 1 stood on the terrace 
a@ moment ago feeling the 
vibrations between you, the 
air tremulous with unspoken 
longing . 

Serena: Please stop, Lady Bon- 
nington. This is extremely 
embarrassing. 

Serena has won. and 

Charlotte has announced 

her willingness to return 

to her husband. Axel and 

Serena are celebrating 

their victory — rather 

half-heartedly—when the 
eccentric Countess of 

Bonnington bursts’ in 

upon them, having mis- 

taken them for the elop- 
ing lovers. An awkward 
time follows for Axel 
and Serena, who are 
quite unable to disillu- 
sion the old lady. 





Hubert: The weather will mot be nice, Harriet. It may 
be violent and unpredictable, it may be hot, cold, dry 
and wet to excess, but it will never, never be nice! 

A year later in Serena’s sitting room, Hubert 

has announced his intention of going big- 

game hunting in Africa. 


Serena It belonged to my 
great - great - great grand- 
mother I believe she was 
very skittish 


Marriet: But why should you 
suddenly wish to give it to 
me” 

Harriet also is puzzled 

by Serena's air of sup- 

pressed excitement after 

Hubert’s departure. The 

two friends talk light 

gossip for a time in the 
course of which Harriet 
tells Serena that Axel 

Diensen is back in Eng- 

land and has been seen 

with a strange woman 
heavily veiled. Also that 

she knows Hubert has a 

“friend.” But Serena 
is well aware that at this 
moment the incorrigible 

Hubert is eloping with a 

Mrs. Mallory. Finally 

Serena insists on giving 

Harriet a brooch 

patently a parting gift. 


Serena: It is only that I do wish you well, Hubert, 
neither pityingly mor patronisingly, but with all my 
heart—truly I do 

Hubert: Why—Serena—? 

Hubert is startled by the warmth and finality 

of Serena's farewell when he leaves. 
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Courier: 1 will call for you when the Paris train is about 
to leave and conduct you to your compartment. 


Next morning all is explained. Axel and 


Serena are en route for the South of France. 
Likewise the Rev. Spevin and family at the 
adjoining table. 


Waiter: Ul y a assez de temps avant le depart, si Mon- 
sieur desire une omelette. 

Axel: He is a cruel man. He wishes to shame mie. 
His instincts have already told him that I do not 
understand his damned language 4 

Axel has language difficulties right at the 

outset. 


Serena: Was it wise of us © 
choose the Villa Zodiaque, 7 
wonder, or was it an error 
in taste? 


Axel: We have to go there, 
taste or no taste—it is where 
we fell in love. 


The closing moments of 
the play. 








The Lunt Legend 


Lynn Fontanne is interviewed by Eric Johns 


Gyno Fontanne 


HERE is a myth in the theatre concerning 

Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. The 
spell of their acting, it is said, can convert 
even a commonplace play into a success 
capable of running at least a year, either in 
London or New York. The critics, who 
have held this theory for years, stated it 
again when the Lunts recently appeared in 
Noel Coward’s romantic comedy, Quadrille, 
at the Phoenix Theatre. In print, the general 
opinion seemed to be that though the play 
was not worthy of Mr. Coward, the magic 
of the Lunts guaranteed full houses for as 
long as they cared to stay in London. 

Miss Fontanne has her own ideas about 
this hypothesis. She firmly believes that no 
actor has ever been known to make a play. 
Unless the author provides a script which is 
reasonably good entertainment, actors are 
powerless to turn it into a success. Since 
the Lunts appeared in The Guardsman 
nearly thirty years ago, they have had a 
phenomenal run of  successes—Caprice, 
Reunion in Vienna, Design for Living, 
{diot’s Delight, Amphitryon 38, There Shall 
Be No Night and Love in Idleness. With 


the possible exception of There Shall Be No 
Night, the critics declared all these plays 
were made by the Lunts. 

“ It is not true,” protested Miss Fontanne, 
“to maintain that my husband and I were 
essential to the success of all those plays. 
Idiot's Delight, for instance, ran a long time 
in London with Tamara Geva and Raymond 
Massey in the parts we created in New York. 
Noel Coward wrote Design for Living for us 
and we played it with him on Broadway, 
but it ran even longer in London, with 
Diana Wynyard, Rex Harrison and Anton 
Walbrook in the cast. Obviously, we are 
not indispensable. 

“As Mr. Lunt and I have spent all our 
lives in the theatre we can, to some extent, 
sense what the public wants. We have a 
good idea, when we read a play, if it will 
look well on the stage and if it will act well. 
Furthermore, we know the parts we can and 
want to play. To these factors I attribute 
our comparatively large percentage of 
successes, not forgetting that we have been 
fortunate enough to inspire more than one 
popular dramatist to write plays that turned 
out to be basically good entertainment. 
Without them we could never have built our 
reputation in the theatre.” 


The author of a play accepted by the 
Lunts can consider himself a very lucky man. 
If they choose to act in it, the chances of a 
long run are excellent, because apart from 
being shrewd judges of a script they work 
like Trojans to see that it is acted to 
perfection. They are unsparing in their 
efforts and never rest on their laurels, even 
for a single performance. Never could they 
be accused of “ walking through” their 
parts. They are mercilessly critical of each 
other and keep the rest of the cast at concert 
pitch throughout the longest run. 

Consider the history of Quadrille. The 
play was cast early last summer and as soon 
as contracts were signed the company were 
given the chance to take a holiday, but were 
asked to be word-perfect by the time they 
were called for the first rehearsal. When 
they returned they worked intensively for a 
month before the play was tried out in the 
provinces. Throughout the tour the company 
rehearsed every day, in the light of audience 
reaction, to attain that polish which is the 


(Continued On page 36) 





my 9 See _ 


Above: The roof-garden of the Mansell-Smith house in London one morning in summer. 


Below: The same scene at night showing L-R: Michael Shepley as George Foster, Frances 
Rowe as Audrey Foster, Kay Hammond as Helen Mansell-Smith and John Clements as 
Henry Mansell-Smith. 


“The Happy Marriage” 


CENES from the amusing comedy by John Clements which is based on the play “ Le 

Complexe de Philémon” by Jean Bernard Luc. Mr. Clements also directs, and one 

of the most delightful features of the production is the charming set by Mr. Laurence 

Irving, seen on this page by day and night. After a somewhat uncertain beginning, “ The 
Happy Marriage ” has settled down to a firm success at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Below: Dr. Protheroe, in his search for 

calises, harks back to the Mansell-Smiths’ 

wedding day. He suspects Henry may have 

an odd attitude to his sister, and Helen can- 

not remember that her sister-in-law attended 
their marriage ceremony. 


Helen Mansell-Smith 
at the mstigation of 
her husband’s secre- 
tary, attended some 
lectures by Dr. Pro- 
theroe, a _ psycho- 
analyst, as a result 
of which she is cpn- 
vinced her husband 
is suffering from 
some form of men- 
tal ill-health. She 
calls in Dr. Proth- 
eroe (Charles Lloyd 
Pack, centre), who 
questions her closely 
about Mr. Mansell- 
Smith’s childhood 
and current symp- 
toms. Left: Victor 
Adams as_ Briggs, 
the servant, who is 
instructed to keep a 
note of his master’s 
day - by - day 
behaviour. 


Below: Henry (a successful architect who is 
innocent of all that is going on), is persuaded 
by his wife to ring his sister to settle whether 
she was at their wedding. Finally he gets her 
on the ‘phone at her hairdresser’s, only to be 
told that she was in fact the chief bridesmaid! 





> 


Below: Dr. Protheroe calls again, and is 
forced to admit that the cause of the trouble 
does not lie in Henry's childhood. Instead, 
he diagnoses a complex about the present. 
Henry, he says, is too secure in his happy 
marriage. He feels stifled and trapped, and 
needs an outlet to get rid of his complex. 
The doctor then suggests that Henry should 
be encouraged to have an “affair.” 


Right: The rather embarrassing interview 
between Helen and her friend Audrey Foster 
(whom, incidentally, Henry dislikes very 
much). Helen by now is quite convinced that 
her husband must have the “treatment” 
prescribed by the psychiatrist, and who better 
than her best friend for the réle. Audrey, at 
first astonished, finally agrees—almost with an 
air of alacrity! 


Henry grows more and more puzzled by his 
wife’s behaviour, and tries to humour her. 





Above left: Miss Patt (Joan Har- 
ben), the secretary, now takes a 
hand again, when Henry expresses 
alarm about his wife’s behaviour. 
He is told to consult Dr. Protheroe! 


Above: One of the innumerable 

occasions when Henry catches 

Briggs snooping—this time while 

he is trying to contact the psycho- 

analyst under an assumed name to 
ask his advice about Helen. 


Left: That evenimg Audrey Foster 

and her husband, George, are 

invited to dinner. Henry confides 

in Foster his alarm about Helen’s 

mental state, and asks his help, 

following his consultation with 
Dr. Protheroe. 





Above: Over coffee 

things begin to develop. 

Audrey's attitude to 

Henry is unusually ful- 

some, and Helen looks 

on with some degree of 
alarm! 


Right: George, at the 
best of times absolutely 
unromantic and tongue- 
tied, now attempts to 
play a part he finds most 
embarrassing. Helen, 
meantime, is astonished 
at his strange behaviour. 





Left: Audrey, displaying 
more skill than her husband, 
makes overtures to Henry, 
who now begins to wonder 
if the whole world has gone 
mad! But Audrey sees her 
husband on his knees to 
Helen, and demands an 
explanation. 
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Left: The closing scene of 
the play. The Mansell- 
Smiths, having pacified their 
most obliging friends, are 
left alone to sort out their 
own feelings, and, of course, 
they decide that no “trans- 
ference of affections” is 
needed in the case of their 
happy marriage after all. 





Whispers from the Wings ty Looker-on 


FTER last year’s success in Man and 

Superman, John Clements and Kay 
Hammond decided they would like to appear 
in a play by a contemporary author. Prior 
to the Shaw comedy they broke all records 
for a classical play with their production of 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, which registered 532 
performances in the West End. By way of 
a change from the classics, they searched 
for a new up-to-date play. Nothing 
eminently suitable came their way, so they 
went to Paris for a holiday. 


There they saw Le Complexe de Philémon 
by John Bernard Luc. They found. the 
comedy most amusing, though they con- 
sidered it would need careful adaptation for 
English audiences. As they were not very 
happy about a version that had _ been 
prepared for Broadway, they commissioned 
a special adaptation for presentation in this 
country. When it was finished they were not 
altogether satisfied, so Mr. Clements revised 
the script to such an extent that he found 
himself writing a new play before he 
realised what was happening. 


The result is The Happy Marriage, which 
brings him to the West End as actor- 
manager-author-producer, with his wife as 
leading lady. Fewer successes could be 
called more stubborn, since despite some 
adverse criticism after the premiére, the 
Duke of York’s Theatre is now packed 
every night. 

Public reaction has never failed to intrigue 
Mr. Clements. When he was directing his 
own Intimate Theatre at Palmer’s Green in 
1936 he produced, during that year, 42 plays 
and appeared in 36 leading parts, so he can 
claim to know something about the public. 
His experience leads him to believe that 
there is no such thing as one vast public, 
as far as entertainment is concerned, but a 
number of smaller individual publics. Some 
are larger than others. The public for an 
Irving Berlin musical play, for instance, is 
much larger than that for a Pirandello 
comedy. 

When a play likely to attract one of the 
larger publics is presented in London, such 
as Noél Coward's Quadrille played by the 
Lunts, the theatre will be crowded with 
people determined to see it, no matter what 
the critics write. A vast public finds some- 
thing irresistible about the names of the 
Lunts and Noél Coward and nothing will 
deter them from going to see them. Ivor 


John Clements and Kay Hammond 


Novello’s musical plays made a fortune. 
Though some critics used headlines such as 
no, no, Novello! when they wrote about 
them, the public still went to see them. 

Critics, according to Mr. Clements, have 
more sway over attendance when they write 
about plays by unknown authors acted by 
comparatively obscure actors. Then the 
public are apt to look to them for guidance. 
as they do when a familiar classic is revived 
and a minority public wonder how it 
compares with previous productions. 

When Mr. Clements was trying out The 
Happy Marriage in Glasgow before bringing 
it to London, Noél Coward saw it. He 
enjoyed its frivolous nonsense and went 
round afterwards to congraulate Mr. 
Clements. “ They will tell you, when you 
get to London,” he said, “that it is thin, 
brittle and tenuous, but you will be packed 
for a year.” His prophecy looks like coming 
true and though Mr. Coward’s own play, 
Quadrille, received a similar Press at - the 
Phoenix, it turns people away at every 
performance. 

The Happy Marriage is really 
Clement’s second play. His first, 
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New Shows Reviewed (Con:d.) 
**Husbands Don’t Count’’ (Contd.) 


Garden and a few nights after a vast 
audience seemed to be thoroughly enjoying 
it. Considering it was written by the presi- 
dent of the French Society of Authors, and 
that it starts with adultery and ends with 
psychiatry, this was only to be expected. 
There have been only four changes in the 
cast of nine but, whereas the original pro- 
duction was by Hedley Briggs, the play is 
now directed by Andre Van Gyseghem. The 
central character, the legal gentleman who is 
lured into misconduct by his wife’s best 
friend, is now played with admirable clarity 


by Dennis Price, looking like George the | 


Third in modern dress. Betty Paul is petu- 
lant and not quite so successful with the 
part of the temptress. The fashionable 
mother-in-law is played with polish by Ann 
Codrington and the light-fingered psychia- 
trist is given considerable weight by Elwyn 
Brook-Jones. 

The serious foundation for this farce is 
well maintained in the writing and in Dennis 
Price’s performance. If what he has done 
_ is a sin, he must confess and be treated 
seriously. If it is to be regarded as a light 
matter, then, no doubt, everybody is doing 
_ all the time what he has done only once. 
_ Either way, it becomes an obsession until, in 
the last scene, he is professionally persuaded 
to conform to the make-believe demanded 
- by good manners even if scorning the 
' deception enforced by bad conduct. 

Winifred Shotter, Bette Vivian, Charles 
Hawtrey, Cyril Chamberlain and Peter 
Tuddenham repeat good performances. 

That the humour of the situation is well 
maintained is testified by the fact that lines 
like “God knows I owe you something” and 
“What shall I do with the duck?” seem in 
their context excruciatingly funny. 

The set by Vivienne Kernot pleasantly 
suggests Paris in Spring. H.G.M. 


“A Trick to Catch the Old One” 

(Mermaid) 

HOMAS Middleton's nimble frolic had 

astonishing life for a piece that has 
been buried for 300 years. It shows how 
an idle and dissolute young rip, to raise the 
wind, cozened his huckstering uncle and 
another such hunks by passing off his mis- 
tress upon them as a young widow wallow- 
ing in the wealth of £400 a year. This lady, 
perhaps the principal character in the play, 
is listed as Courtesan, and nothing more. 
She has no superior in manners nor morals 


in Middleton’s world, save for the quiet little 
innocent produced near the end to accom- 
pany the triumphant young prodigal to the 
altar. Middleton, often employed to write 
the Lord Mayor’s Pageant, seems to have 
had no poetic gift and a worm’s eye view 
of society. All are rogues and fools, as 
with Ben Jonson, but, unlike Ben, this 
author loves them. Joan Swinstead’s pro- 
duction was bubbling with high spirits and 
full of good humour. The joke must be 
generously shared with the audience, who 
would lose much of it if the action were 
pushed upstage, within a frame. 

As Witgood, the young man who improves 
his fortunes by starting a rumour that they 
have improved, Peter Gray was graceful and 
beguiling. Josephine Wilson gave spirit and 
charm to his compliant accomplice. Peter 
Sallis cleverly presented more than one side 
to the character of Hoard, who elopes with 
the “widow” only to find himself disas- 
trously outsmarted, and then puts a good 
face on it. Eric Chitty, as Uncle Lucre, fell 
amusingly for bait presented with attractive 
Doric simplicity by the Host of Bernard 
Miles. 

A Watchdog had a walking on part and 
his easy manner will be remembered when 
words are forgotten. Michael Stringer’s 
settings and costumes were pleasant to see, 
varied, gay and not too fanciful. 

H.G.M. 


“Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime ” 
(Royal Court) 


SCAR Wilde's magazine story was pre- 
sented by Peter Haddon on 7th October 


in an adaptation by Constance Cox. Wilde 
related this story several times before he 
gave himself the labour of writing it out. 
Sometimes it took five minutes and some- 
times an hour, according to his mood and 
the occasion. The root idea is character- 
istic; a man learns he is destined to commit 
murder. Instead of seeking to evade his 
doom, Lord Arthur hurries with single- 
minded purpose to fulfil it and get it out of 
the way before his approaching wedding. 
The story starts as a social satire and passes 
into burlesque. 

At the Court, it begins as burlesque and 
spreads. It lacks Wilde’s exquisite touch, 
but it is good entertainment on the Wode- 
house level. Claude Hulbert’s performance 
as Lord Arthur is very reminiscent of Bertie 
Wooster, and this impression is strongly 
reinforced by the introduction of a new 
character, Baines, Lord Arthur's butler, 

(Continued on page 32) 





“Romeo and Juliet’’ at the Old Vic 


ALAN BADEL as Romeo and CLAIRE BLOOM as Juliet. 


CENES from the opening play of the 1952/53 Old Vic season. Hugh Hunt’s brilliant 
production of “Romeo and Juliet,” which was previously seen at the Edinburgh Festival, 
has earned widespread acclaim, while Claire Bloom has been hailed on all sides for her 
Juliet—an interpretation of rare understanding and beauty allied with an even rarer youth 
and spontaneity. The delightful sets and costumes are by Roger Furse, and the incidental 
music composed by Clifton Parker. 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which has thus opened the new season under the happiest of 
circumstances, will be followed on 18th November by “An Italian Straw Hat.” 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Nurse: My fan, Peter. Mercutio: Good Peter, to hide her face: for her fan's the fairer face. 


Juliet’s Nurse (Athene Seyler), come with a message for Romeo (extreme left), is teased by 
Mercutio (Peter Finch). Also in the picture are Benvolio (William Squire, left) and Peter 
(Newton Blick, right). 


Below: Mercutio: A plague 0’ both the houses!—1I am sped 


Mercutio is mortally wounded after the fight with Tybalt. 





Lady Capulet (Yvonne Coulette): O 
prince, O cousin, husband! O, the 
blood is spill’d of my dear kinsman! 

Romeo, a Montague, revenges 

the death of his friend, Mer- 

cutio, by killing Tybalt, illus- 
trious member of the house of 

Capulet, and thus jeopardises 

for ever his new found love for 

Lady Capulet’s daughter, Juliet, 
and their secret marriage. 


Romeo: Where is she? And how doth 
she2 and what says my conceal’d lady 
to our cancell’d love? 

Nurse: O, she says nothing, sir, but 
weeps and weeps. 

Romeo, banished from Verona 

after the death of Tybalt, is be- 

side himself with grief. But 

Friar Laurence (Lewis Casson) 

chides him, and bids him go to 

Juliet that night before setting 

forth on his exile. The good 

old man promises to do all he 

can to reconcile the Montagues 

and Capulets to the marriage 
and to work for a pardon. 











Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent - 


EATRICE Lillie is appearing in the most 
intimate show of her career and it is her 
greatest triumph. Two critics simply stated 
she is “the funniest woman in the world” 
and all the other ecstatic notices are flecked 
throughout with the word “genius.” Every- 
body has loved and laughed at her for years 
but it seems as if the full impact of her most 
extraordinary talent has just caught up with 
us—and probably because the show, An 
Evening With Beatrice Lillie, is so unpreten- 
tious. The lavish revues in which she has 
appeared in the past, it must be admitted, 
merely handicapped her superb clowning. 
Audiences came to see Bea and everything 
else was a stage wait. Now we are getting 
her practically “neat” with just a “splash” 
_of Reginald Gardiner and it is intoxicating. 
In the first half of her Evening she clowns 
‘her way through two of her most popular 
sketches: “A Star's First Night,” where, as 
an overbearing friend of the star, she cracks 
into her dressing room and completely takes 
over; and “References” in which she cavorts 
as the most impudent of all servant girls, 
one with a penchant for practising her tap 
dancing. As sketches, they are architectur- 
ally weak, building to nothing in particular, 
and virtually void of laughs in the dialogue, 
but the Lillie lampooning and vocal inflec- 
tions transform them into classics. A very 
old Herbert Farjeon sketch on the facts-of- 
life, “Father and Son,” new to most of us 
over here, and an outrageous rendition of 
the tragic ballad for the lovesick, “Wind 
Round My Heart,” complete her first act 
contribution, a high-temperatured warm up 
for the dazzling display of the second. Here, 


E Mawby Green 


for about an hour, with the aid of a fan, a 
scarf, a string of pearls and a zither, she 
sails into some of her old _ favourites, 
“Rhythm,” ‘Not Wanted On The Voyage,” 
“There Are Fairies At The Bottom Of My 
Garden,” “Maude, You're Rotten To The 
Core,” among them, with a resulting per- 
formance that is to comedy what Olivier’s 
Oedipus was to tragedy. Her clowning is 
both subtle and broad, sharply satisic and 
low, low-down, completely original and 
non-repetitive. It is simple, uncluttered, 
direct—merrily hitting its mark with unfail- 
ing accuracy. It is hilarious—the closest 
thing to pure joy ever generated in a 
theatre. 

Needless to say, the Evening is a smash 
event with its limited engagement already 
indefinitely extended, but there are rumbles 
around that Dear Bea will be in London 
doing her comic sorcery for the Coronation 
festivities. 

But Miss Lillie isn’t the only show 
business phenomenon that is exciting Broad- 
way these days. There is a new “three 
dimensional” sound and photographic tech- 
nique called Cinerama which, it is predicted, 
will revolutionise the motion picture 
industry, while from the Far East have come 
the Dancers of Bali to share with us a part 
of their rich culture, and the great ballerina, 
Alicia Markova’s guest appearances with 
Ballet Theatre have infused this company 
with a new appeal. 

Cinerama is a knockout. Whether any- 
one will be content to look at flat movie 
images once he has witnessed the miracle 
of Cinerama is doubtful. But it may take 
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Reginald Gardiner and Beatrice Lillie in an amusing 
number from the revue ‘“‘ An Evening with Beatrice 


Lillie (Picture by Fred Fehl) 


a little time for the fire to spread since 
special equipment must be installed for 
exhibition. The screen is six times normal 
in size; three projectors are needed, syn- 
chronised to each other and the seven sound 
tracks, and so far, there is only one theatre 
in America running off the new wonder. The 
secret of this new process apparently lies in 
the ability of the three 27m lenses used in 
the shooting of the film, which duplicates 
human eye vision with its frontal and 
“corner of the eye” view. But whatever the 
technique, the illusion of reality is uncanny. 
From the first sequence, a ride on the roller 
coaster, which starts the audience screaming 
and your stomach doing flip-flops, to the 
last magnificent aerial tour of the United 
States, Cinerama is sensational. Whether it 
be a box seat at a bull fight in Spain, the 
water sports in Cypress Gardens, Florida, a 
gondola ride through the canals of Venice 
or a visit to the La Scala Opera House, the 
impression is as vivid and real as your 
actual presence at these events. Its future 
possibilities no one will even dare guess, but 
preparations for the first feature length 
Cinerama films are’ under way. Meanwhile 
the initial film, This Is Cinerama, will come 


to England via Alexander Korda. 
The Dancers of Bali are no less wonder- 


ful. Coming from the small Indonesian 
village of Pliatan, they have brought to 
America a taste of something rare, exotic 
and beautiful. Although quick to admit 
their language of the dance was not totally 
understandable to Westerners, they still com- 
municated magic by the richness of their 
costumes, the tonal and rhythmic fascination 
of their Gamelan orchestra, the perfection 
and grace of all their movements and their 
obvious love of dancing. The stars of the 
company, twelve year old Ni Gusti Raka 
and Sampih, the leading male dancer, were 
obvious masters of their art, amazingly 
supple in body and extremely fluid as they 
carved their many images in space. 

As for Alicia Markova on her return from 
England and her appearances with Ballet 
Theatre, she is being acclaimed “an even 
greater artist than ever” by critic John 
Martin of the New York Times, which is 
just about the highest praise possible, for 
preceding these words he declared she had 
already reached the peak of “the greatest of 
all classic ballerinas.” That this is not just 
one man’s opinion is testified by the fact 
that every performance in which she danced 
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was sold out and a new enthusiasm swept 
through the Ballet Theatre company, once 
considered America’s finest, but in recent 
seasons diminished in stature with the rise 
of the New York City Ballet Company. 
Nor did Alicia Alonso, Ballet Theatre's own 
prima ballerina, have to settle for second 
honours, for her dazzling, bravura style, 
diametrically opposed to Markova’s, was 
equally acclaimed, applauded and attended. 

With all these treasures on Broadway, all 
that is needed now is one good play. Hugh 
Hastings’ Seagulls Over Sorrento, which 
opened the season, was not it. Obviously 
meant for British consumption as Mister 
Roberts was for these shores, its engage- 
ment was brief. Stanley Young's adaptation 
of Dickens’ The Pickwick Papers received a 
mixed press but at its best is only mild 
entertainment and hardly to be compared 
with the authenticity and finesse of Emlyn 
Williams’ readings from Dickens. Somerset 
Maugham’s The Sacred Flame, never a 
success in America, painfully revealed its 
age when revived and Uta Hagen, last 
season’s Saint Joan, took a turn at farce- 
comedy by playing an on-the-wane Holly- 
wood musical comedy star trying for a 
comeback by way of Rome and Italian films 
in In Any Language, but despite Miss 
Hagen’s admirable comedy technique, her 
performance was something akin to an 
opera star letting her hair down by swinging 
“Minnie The Moocher.” 
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A view of the stage of the Mermaid Theatre 


The Mermaid — London’s Elizabethan Theatre 
by Penelope Turing 


URING the first two years of its existence 

the Mermaid has become one of the 
most famous of our little theatres. Now- 
adays almost every branch of life is either 
labelled with a string of letters or divided 
into different categories under special head- 
ings, and this is particularly true in the 
theatre. Many actors have a wholesome 
dread of being “typed,” and yet we still 
have the whole entertainment’ world 
separated into types of play, types of actors, 
of music, of audience, and last but not least 
types of theatre. 

At the moment the playhouses and their 
managements up and down the country are 
often divided into two groups: the com- 
mercial theatres and the “little theatres.” 
The division has nothing to do with size— 
many commercial theatres are quite as small 
as the non-profit-making ones, though of 
course some of the smallest would never 
make a commercial proposition. However, 
as soon as one comes to consider any single 
organisation one realises what a mistake this 
classification is. 

In its present form the Mermaid is 
emphatically a non-profit making concern, 
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yet it is designed on the lines of the Eliza- 
bethan theatres which were nothing if not 
commercial. It is run with a great deal of 
voluntary help, yet its leading personalities 
are famous names in the professional theatre. 
In fact it is a part of both worlds, and its 
present position as a small private theatre 
open only to a limited circle of friends and 
donors is intended as a_ stepping-stone 
towards bringing an Elizabethan stage and 
methods of acting to a much wider public. 

It would be wrong not to admit that the 
Mermaid’s fame is due in the first place to 
two personalities: Bernard Miles its founder, 
who is equally well-known on the stage, 
screen and radio, and the great singer 
Kirsten Flagstad who, as a personal friend 
of Mr. and Mrs. Miles, has sung in Dido 
and Aeneas at the Mermaid in 1951 and 
1952, and this year also gave a series of 
recitals of Bach Cantatas. The association 
of these two names immediately placed the 
theatre’s work on the highest level, and 
should be a good augury for its future 
development. 

The story of the enterprise goes back some 
time. Bernard Miles and his wife Josephine 





Wilson had always wanted to experiment 
with the freedom and intimacy of an 
Elizabethan stage, and at a suggestion from 
Madame Flagstad they decided to build such 
a playhouse in the old schoolroom attached 
to their charming house in St. John’s Wood. 
The result is a typical Elizabethan stage with 
a wide apron, am inner stage or “ study ” 
flanked on either side by the traditional 
doors, and above these two windows with the 
upper stage or “tarras and chamber ” 
between them. Space did not permit of a 
musicians’ gallery above this again, and for 
Dido the orchestra was housed on the upper 
stage. The wooden roof of the hall over 
the stage is painted blue and gaily decor- 
ated with the signs of the zodiac and tinsel 
Stars. 


Since the hall is rectangular and the stage 
takes up about half of it, it was not possible 
to place the audience in galleries and pit 
round four-fifths of a circle in the true 16th 
century manner, but the close contact 
between players and audience has been 
achieved none the less. The front row of 
seats is only some three feet from the 
balustrade of the apron, and the auditorium 
(which holds 146) is sharply raked. 


One’s first impression is that the whole 
thing is the work of a large and happy 
family, banded together by a genuine love 
of the theatre. Mr. Miles and his wife and 
daughters are the centre of it, and they have 
gathered round them a group of enthusiastic 
helpers, mostly young, many of whom are 
paid only their expenses. The theatre’s 
finances are on much the same lines. Seats 
cannot be bought, but two pairs of seats are 
given to each donor of £5 or more towards 
the funds. Its whole character is personal 
and informal. Costumes are made on the 
premises, the chorus change and properties 
are stored in an adjoining cottage, and the 
principals dress in Mr. Miles’ house while 
the audience strolls on his lawn. 


This atmosphere it is true forms part of 
the Mermaid’s charm, but unfortunately 
there are many people who cannot afford 
£5 for four seats, and in any case an enter- 
prise of this kind should not remain on such 
a limited scale. It is, therefore, good to 
know that plans are in the making to 
establish it on a more commercial basis. 
I am told that it is hoped to build an exact 
replica of the present stage in aluminium, 
or some other very light metal, which can 
be used for touring. If this scheme 
materialises it should fill a long-felt want, 
for not only would it bring an Elizabethan 


stage to the provinces, but it could be 
assembled in any suitable hall, thus making 
the company independent of the short- 
comings of some local stages. 


* * * 


It is also hoped to find a new London 
home for the Mermaid. This may mean 
sacrificing a part of the informal atmosphere 
of 43a Acacia Road, but if it is possible to 
find a larger and more central building for 
the theatre, so that the public can see its 
productions by buying tickets in the normal 
way, the sacrifice should be well worth 
while. 


With regard to future productions Mr. 
Miles has some interesting plans. The 1952 
season included Macbeth using the Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation, and Thomas 
Middleton’s long-neglected A Trick to Catch 
the Old One. These are of course the plays 
which belong to such a stage, and it is hoped 
to include more work by Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries as well as other early operas 
in future seasons. If the Mermaid fulfils 


its promise these experiments should be of 
great interest and value both to scholars 
and the ordinary playgoer. 





A PLAY TO-NIGHT 16/- net 
J. C. Trewin 
This book of the digressions, diver- 
sions, and programme-notes of one of 
our busiest professional playgoers 
covers the period between the autumn 
of 1949 and the summer of 1952. 
PLAYS OF THE YEAR 18/- net each 
Volume 5 
Lace on Her Petticoat/ Aimee Stuart 
Count Your Blessings/Ronald Jeans 
Doctor’s Delight/Moliére: Sir Barry 
Jackson 
Gunman/ Roger Mac- 
Dougall 
The Children’s Hour/ Lillian Hellman 
Volume 6 
Saint’s Day/John Whiting 
The Prodigious Snob/Miles Malleson 
The Same Sky/Yvonne Mitchell 
Who Goes There! /John Dighton 
Gunpowder, Treason and Plot/Hugh 
Ross Williamson 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
**‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ (Con:d.) 


played by Peter Haddon on the Jeeves 
model, who is a pillar of the play. Another 
addition to the story is that Mr. Podgers 
the palmist, who reveals to Lord Arthur his 
inescapable fate by reading his hand, later 
turns blackmailer. This stiffens the plot and 
John Garley was effective in the brief black- 
mailing scene. It was also pleasant to see 
Jean Cadell, Marie Ney and several others, 
but they had little to do except move from 
one seat to another, for Jack Hulbert’s 
production was rather restless. H.G.M. 


“ Letter from Faris ” (Aldwych) 


ODIE Smith, known as a most skilful 

contriver of successful theatre pieces, 
disappointed sadiy with her adaptation of 
the Henry James novel, “The Reverbera- 
tor.” Although the second act was enjoy- 
able, the play did not recover from the 
exceedingly slow and dull first act, while 
the third, petering out, did nothing to 
retrieve the position. 

The story concerns the clash between a 
new-rich American family visiting Paris and 
the aristocratic French-American family, 
whose son wishes to marry the younger 
daughter of the self-made visitor. Some of 
the class-consciousness is overcome, but 
the silly little American heiress confides a 
considerable amount of scandal about her 
French future in-laws to a lively American 
journalist, who makes full use of the 
information, with disastrous consequences. 

Brenda Bruce, unhappily, was patently 
miscast as the over-naive heroine; perform- 
ances that satisfied most came from Maxine 
Audley and Nicholas Hannen as two of the 
aristocrats, and Jessie Evans as the elder 
daughter of the American millionaire. 

Even the Edwardian décor by Oliver 
Messel was somewhat lacking in the usual 
Messel sparkle. FS. 
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“ Apples of Eve ” (Comedy Theatre) 
N Apples of Eve, by Allen Berthal, 
Florence Desmond gave clever character 
sketches of seven assorted eccentrics con- 
nected with a mental home, to wit: a sad 
ex-patient who stayed on as a_ general 
assistant; a plebian female from the North- 
ern shires; an ex-trapeze artiste suspected of 
deliberately omitting to catch one of her 
partners; the white-haired and abused old 
mother of the murdered proprietress; a 
vamping playwright; an aristocratic dipso- 
maniac; a broadly farcical daily woman. 
The occasions for Miss Desmond's several 
appearances, and often reappearances, were 
skilfully spaced out to allow just sufficient 
time for her to change wig and dress, and 
were connected together in the form of a 
murder mystery. In these circumstances it 
will be understood that the parts were much 
greater than the whole and it was remark- 
able with what success Anthony Ireland, as 
a gentleman from Scotland Yard, Geoffrey 
Kerr, as a doctor, and Richard Pearson as 
a comic bucolic policeman, gamely kept up 
the pretence that this was an ordinary play. 

H.G.M. 

Apples of Eve was withdrawn on 25th October and 
was followed on the 27th by The Troublemakers, 
which was transferred from the Strand. The River 


Line opened at the Strand on 28th October, following 
its season at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 





OPERA 


* The Seraglio °° (Sadler's Wells) 

N 2nd October, for the first time at 

Sadler’s Wells, Mozart's early work, The 
Seraglio, was performed in a new English 
translation by Professor E. J. Dent. The 
story of the Spanish nobleman’s futile 
attempt to rescue his betrothed from the 
seraglio of a Turkish Pasha was easy to 
follow and very amusing in Clive Carey's 
production. The work consists of a series 
of set pieces for individual singers, with 
rather tenuous dramatic continuity. From 
the sepulchral rumblings of Osmin, the 
Pasha’s steward, to the lark-like warblings 
of Constanza, the imprisoned lady, the sing- 
ing range seems almost immeasurable. 
Stanley Clarkson did not always get quite 
down to the bottom of Osmin but his acting 
in the part was a fine blend of ogreish 
malevolence and natural humour. Jennifer 
Vyvyan performed astonishing vocal feats 
on very high notes for long periods without 
apparent difficulty. Her Constanza retained 
Spanish costume and Spanish gentility and 
made most melodious moan of her predica- 
ment. Her pert English maid, Blonda, was 





” Volpone’ , November. 


A scene from the final play of the 1952 Stratford-upon-Avon season, which ended on Ist 


** Volpone *” was produced by George Devine with décor by Malcolm Pride, and 


at in the picture Corvino brings his wife, Celia, to Volpone’s bed, in the hope that his generosity 
will be rewarded. L-R: Ralph Richardson as Volpone, Anthony Quayle as Mosca, Lyn Evans 


Stratford 


forced into pantaloons and given to Osmin, 
but he found her too hot to hold. Marion 
Studholme brought skilful comedy acting 
and a bright, slightly hard, but sweet quality 
of voice to the part. Rowland Jones was a 
lyrical Belmonte, the would-be rescuer, and 
Ereach Riley found favour as his servant, 
Pedrillo. Gavin Gordon made a dignified 
Sikh-like figure of Selim, the talking Turk. 
Peter Rice’s décor was cool for Turkey 
and calmly picturesque. James Robertson 
conducted. 

Sadler’s Wells are to be congratulated on 
this happy extension of their Mozartian 
repertory. H.G.M. 


BALLET 
“Tle des Sirénes ” (Sadler's Wells) 
N 19th September Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet gave the first London 
performance of Ile des Sirénes, arranged by 
Alfred Rodrigues to music by Debussy. The 
dance represents the tragic fate of Palinurus, 
the pilot of Aeneas, who fell overboard. 
His was no ordinary drowning. On the 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


ocean-bed seven capricious sirens made cruel 
sport of him before their leader strangled 
him with three sharp tugs at a thong of 
sea-weed. David Blair gave a vivid impres- 
sion ‘of the tortured ecstasies of Palinurus 
and Elaine Fifield led the sirens with 
bewitching nonchalance. Loudon Sainthill’s 
décor romantically suggested, not only the 
ocean-bed, but somehow the nineteenth 
century. 

The programme opened with Act II of 
Le Lac des Cygnes, in which Maryon Lane 
supplied the enchantment expected of the 
Swan Queen. 

Tritsch-Tratsch, in which John Cranko 
has cleverly made use of melodies by Johann 
Strauss, was danced by Patricia Miller, 
Donald Britton and Stanley Holden, and 
won great favour. 

Owing to an accident at rehearsal suffered 
by Maureen Bruce, Pirmin Trecu performed 
Jota Toledana alone, and La Fete Etrange 
was substituted for Reflection. 

John Lanchbery conducted. 


H.G.M 








Readers’ Forum 


HE Old Vic’s production of Romeo and 

Juliet with which they have opened their 
current season has been widely praised and 
no doubt theatre-goers are hoping it fs a 
good omen for the rest of the Company’s 
season. 

Serious provincial theatregoers must be 
hoping that the Governors of. the “ Vic” 
will afford them the opportunity of seeing 
this production by sending it on tour. 

In an article on the “ Vic” by a leading 
Theatre Critic some months ago, it was 
stated that the policy which was followed 
last season of having two companies (one 
to tour while the other “ played at home ”) 
was to be discontinued owing to lack of 
support by provincial audiences. I believe 
this apathy was mainly experienced in what 
are usually termed by touring companies 
“No. 2 Towns.” Then again, I think we 
must agree that these provincial towns (some 
of which perhaps had not previously had 
the opportunity of seeing our leading Theatre 
Company) were seeing them in what proved 
to be a very inauspicious season. 

‘It must be some years since most provin- 
cial audiences had the opportunity of seeing 
Romeo and Juliet, as I believe Mr. Wolfit 
did not usually include it in his repertoire 
(for obvious reasons) and I feel this would 
be a particularly good production for 
increasing the Old Vic’s following north of 
London. 

We have seen the “ Vic” 
rather “ off-key "—now let 
“tuned to perfection.” 


Spennymoor, Co. Durham. 


when they were 
us see them 


J. Mason 


URING the past month or so I’ve toured 

parts of France and Germany with 
O.U.D.S. and had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the theatre with people from 
America. It has been satisfying to see 
something and learn something of the 
interest and activity in other countries and, 
on the whole, my impressions are favourable 
and heartening. But one thing has struck 
me as a result of this slightly broadened 
view: how little each nation knows of 
another’s theatre. Germans absorbed in the 
achievement of their own actors and 
producers have scarcely heard of the Strat- 
ford tradition, the Old Vic or the work of 
some of our greatest names, while Ger- 
many’s almost legendary figure, the famous 
actor-manager of Diisseldorf, for instance, 
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was for our part someone we had met with 
for the first time, for Griigens was not even 
a man we had heard of previously, let alone 
seen. We have more opportunity of knowing 
a little about the French drama, and Ameri- 
cans can often speak as familiarly as we 
of our own plays and players. But half- 
an-hour’s listening to someone like Sam 
Wanamaker simply “talking shop” was 
complete revelation to one who considered 
herself deeply interested in the theatre. 
Porgy and Bess in Berlin was something 
that the Germans found as unfamihar as 
it was exciting to them. 

I suppose, with the present economic 
situation, it is fruitless to hope for an 
increase in the exchange of companies and 
productions between countries. But surely 
a little can be done to remedy the ignorance 
of theatrical activity outside the narrow 
sphere of a single nation. No amount of 
literature, lecturing and discussion can take 
the place of experience, but it can do much 
to give people a broader outlook and a 
wider store of ideas. 
Enfield, Middx. Margaret Butt 
= HE theatre is a very coarse world,” 

said Miss Rose Macaulay in a recent 
broadcast of “ The Critics.” Perhaps she 
had been to see Hanging Judge, about the 
judge who spends most of his time hanging 
others until he feels the noose tightening 
round his own neck; or Two Loves I Have 
in which Lesbianism is let loose among the 
Thespians; or The Troublemakers with its 
buckets of blood in the bathroom; or Dial 
M for Murder in which a husband plots to 
have his wife bumped off; or The River 
Line with its  shiver-making mid-stage 
stabbing; or The Deep Blue Sea with its 
suicide by gassing but for the missing shilling 
in the meter. Perhaps Miss Macaulay is 
right. If so, I’m all in favour of such 
coarseness! Let the drama drip with 
murder and mayhem — and let joy be 
unrefined! What do other readers think? 
(Miss) Rosemary Timperley 
London, W.4. 

URELY when the whole question of the 
dearth of new plays and new dramatists 
is being raised so frequently, something 
should be done about co-operation between 

managements and playwrights. 

When, after working hard on a play— 
perhaps into the early hours for weeks, 





maybe months, the wretched author has to 


sit clicking his heels for anything from six | 


to twelve months to know if his play has 
even been read let alone considered, he 
hardly feels as if the profession is doing 
anything to help him. 

Something must be done to awaken 
managements to a sense of duty. Is it fair 
to keep a script on a desk, often unread, 
for months without even an acknowledg- 
ment? The theatres want new plays, of 
course they do, but they won’t find them 
unless they take the trouble to look under 
their noses to consider scripts which are 
sent to them. 

The young and unknown dramatist hasn’t 
got a chance when he has perhaps three 
copies of a script and each management he 
tries keeps his work months and months on 
end, and sometimes even loses his work 
into the bargain. And if the writer depends 
on his work for his livelihood, heaven help 
him, he’ll be down to his finger tips in no 
time! 

The fact remains that the managements, 
agents, etc., must meet the dramatist half- 
way and until this is done there will always 
be a shortage of new plays—and conse- 
quently empty theatres. 
Christchurch, Hants. Gavin Blaine 

IVING in the same town as your corres- 

pondent, K. J. Morton, may I be 
allowed to defend my local rep. and answer 
the question “Are Reps. worth while?” in 
the affirmative. The rep. here is excellent 
and though it does, as your correspondent 
suggests, pander a little to public taste, that 
is as much the audience's fault as the com- 
pany’s. We are often told that the provinces 
get what they want, family comedies and 
farces—but just look at the type of play 
which has a long London run—merely our 
provincial comedies in a more sophisticated 
dressing. 

Reps. are the backbone of our theatrical 
life, necessary not only in the training of 
young actors but in the training of 
audiences. We sometimes forget that 
audiences do need training. Occasionally 
slipped in among the farces we get a 


Roy Dean 
as Francis Verney in “The Young Eliza- 
beth,” the successful historical play by 
Jennette Dowling and Francis Letton, which 
is now approaching its 250th performance 

at the Criterion Theatre. 
(From a drawing by the American artist, 
Edward Hurst.) 


Maugham, Shaw, etc., without the “ low- 
brows” being frightened away from the 
theatre, which happens only too often in this 
age of over-production. We had a magni- 
ficent Streetcar (billed, of course, “ For 
Adults Only”) but the audiences, attracted 
no doubt by the billing, witnessed an out- 
standing production, although the majority 
perhaps didn’t realise just how lucky they 
were. That is one instance of a rep. training 
its audience. 
Leicester. 


(Miss) B. Gilbert 


The awards of 10/6 each are made this month to 
Messrs. Mason and Blaine, and Miss Butt. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION | 


ODEON THEATRES AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The fifteenth annual gencral meeting of Odeon 
Theatres Ltd., and the annual meeting of its subsidiary 
companies, British and Dominions Film Corporation 
Ltd., Gaumont-British Picture Corporation Ltd., Odeon 
Associated Theatres Ltd. and Odeon Properties Ltd., 
were held on 10th October at the Dorchester Hotel, 

* London, W., Mr. J. ArtHur Rank, D.L., J.P., the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his statement which 
was circulated with the report and accounts: 

The trading results for the fifty-three weeks ended 
June 1952 show a marked improvement over the 
previous one and in fact are an all-time record in 
the history of the group as now constituted. 

I believe that the British film production industry 
will expand slowly, surely and economically if it is 
allowed to develop its creative talent without political 
interference. 


The Eady Fund 


last year to the extension of the Eady 
Fund for a period of three years to Sth August 1954 
and expressed the view that such an extension would 
assist in solving the immediate film production problems. 
I believe that, by and large, it has done this. 

I think that all those who understand the problems 
of the industry are now satisfied that while entertain- 
ment tax is mainta‘ned at its present level the British 
Production industry cannot persist on a sound and 
economic basis without some financial support similar 
to the Eady scheme 


I referred 


In so far as this group is concerned, we shall materi- 
ally curtail film production in August 1953, unless we 
Know that the production side of the industry will be 
feceiving support under a proper scheme after August 
1954 This policy is shareholders’ 
interests 


essential in the 


Entertainment Tax 


In the 546 theatres operated by this group the public 
paid during the year under review £30,018,278 by way 
of admission prices and of this than 
£11,808,831 was drained off as entertainment tax, repre- 
senting 7s. 10d. of every £1 taken at the box office, 
or 39 per cent. of total paid admissions. We suffered 
a decrease of 3.16 per cent. in the number of admis- 
sions as compared with 1951, but. despite this, paid in 
10.52 per cent., or 
over £1,000,000. an absurd and unhealthy position 


total no less 


entertainment tax an increase of 


We face the future with a measure of confidence in 
the knowledge that if the 
reasonable 


cinema 
in which to 
maintain Our important position in it 


industry is given 


conditions shall 


operate we 

At the meetings of Odeon 
Subsidiary Companies, the 
adopted. 


Theatres Ltd., and its 
reports and accounts were 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


Young Society, was written when he was 19 
and subsequently produced by him at the 
Intimate Theatre in 1937, when he played 
the leading part of Malcolm. He smiles 
about this youthful effort, but prefers to 
draw the veil over it. 

Now that he has gained a reputation as a 
purveyor of delightfully absurd comedy, 
perhaps Mr. Clements will become an 
English Sacha Guitry and succeed in supply- 
ing a clever piece of nonsense whenever he 
and Miss Hammond are in need of a vehicle 
for our entertainment. If he can continue 
to devise scenes as amusing as the telephone 
conversation in The Happy Marriage, each 
of his plays will easily capture the popular 
fancy and run for a year at a stretch. 





The Lunt Legend (Contd.) 


hall mark of any play in which the Lunts 
appear. 

“The rehearsals of Quadrille were easy,” 
remarked Miss Fontanne, “because the 
script was complete at the outset. No re- 
writing was necessary, only a few cuts here 
and there. The real trouble starts at 
rehearsal or during a try-out tour when 
patches of a play fall flat. The author is 


| called in to write new scenes, which means 


that we have to take fresh scripts home at 
night after the performance and study them 
in the early hours. We rehearse them 
throughout the next day and usually put 
them on at a matinee performance to observe 
the result. These periods of trial and error 
are no joke. I have known try-out tours 
that have been like three months of opening 
nights. Such a hard life is a nervous shock 
even to the most hardened trouper. Once 
the play has been knocked into shape on 
the road and has opened on Broadway or 
in the West End we only rehearse if a 
scene shows signs of sagging or lacking pace. 
Then we pull it together before it gets out 
of hand. 

** As Noel Coward wrote Quadrille for us. 
we are often asked how much we contributed 
to the play. The answer is simple. Last 
year we were staying on our Wisconsin 
farm, with no very definite plans for the 
future. Noel Coward flew in from Jamaica 
on his way to New York. During his stay 
we suggested it was about time he wrote 
another play for us. He agreed; so we 
worked out a plot together and my husband 
and I embellished the story with little 
incidents which we thought would make 


(Continued on page 38) 





“ Christmas Bridge ” (Unity) 
(CHRISTMAS Bridge, by Nancy Mac- 

Millan, a young Australian playwright, 
was given its British premiére on 3rd 
October. Set in North Korea on Sth 
November 1950, it could hardly be more 
topical. On that score it cannot be criticised. 
Any information on the subject is to be 
accepted with gratitude, yet it did not tell 
us much. As drama, the play dragged. 
Strange to relate, little attempt to project 
seemed to be being made by the company. 
Can Unity be losing its admired attack? 
Nothing much happens for two hours but 
there is some lively action in the last two 
minutes. 

The characterisation was superficial «nd 
the dialogue forced. Bill Ward made some- 
thing of the American captain, a most 
unpleasant type specialising in bad manners. 
Laurie McDonald managed to keep in the 
picture although immobilised early in the 
story and June Lander made a brave shot 
at a difficult target. The best single element 
in the production was the décor, made on 
the spot and with no designer mentioned, 
but this did not at all help dramatically, 
for its effect was soothing and lyrical. 

H.G.M. 


As We Go To Press 


LAYS produced too late for review this month 
include: Caro William, Embassy, and The Square 
Ring, Lyric. Hammersmith (22nd October); Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime (Arts, 23rd); The Long Mirror, Royal 
Court; Heaven's Back Yard, New Lindsey and Les 
Bonnes, Mercury (29th October). Maurice Chevalier 
began a season at the Hippodrome on 28th October. 
. 


* * 


Dead Secret, by Michael Cayton Hutton, comes to 
the St. James’s on Sth November, with Sophie Stewart, 
Ian Hunter, Hugh Wakefie'd and Joyce Heron in the 
cast. Hugh Wakefield produces. 

” * * 

Hubert Gregg is the author, producer and one of the 
leading players in a new play, We Have Company, 
which Stanley French is to present in the West End 
following a short tour. Walter Fitzgerald. Marie 
Ney. Leslie Dwyer, Josephine Griffin and Margaret 
Allworthy are a!so in the company. 

* 


* * 


The Embassy Theatre re-opened on 22nd October 
under the new management of the Hampstead Theatre 
Limited, the first production being Caro William by 
William Douglas Home. High Balcony, by Peter 
Ustinov will be the second play on 19th Noyember. 

* 


* * 


The Boltons Theatre is also re-opening 
November under the new management of Mr. 
Monat with an original intimate revue Entre 
Plays by new authors will be presented. the 
production being My Friend the Enemy by 
Hodgson. 


on 7th 
Donald 
Nous. 
second 
Sheila 





NEW 


NYLON SHEER 


MAKE UP BASE 


EICHNER 


VISION KLEAR 


created for the Stars of Film and Television 


IS NOW OFFERED TO YOU 


It is quickly and easily applied, remains unchanged 


for hours and does not dry the skin. 


Leichner Vision Klear is a soft liquid cream 


Elizabeth Allan 
charming star of 
Film and Television. 


of gossamer lightness. 


It clings smoothly 


to your skin and imparts a translucent clarity. 


It makes your skin look radiantly alive 


without a trace or suspicion of artificiality. 


In Four Fascinating Skin Tones: 


Rose Peach, Sunlit Peach, Blonde and Brunette 


Price 5/10d. per flacon. 
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Anthony Quayle 


co-director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, who 
will be leaving this country at the end of the year to 
tour New Zealand and Australia with the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre Company. Mr. Quayle himself and 
barbara Jefford will be the leading players, with Leo 
McKern, Terence Longdon, Keith Michell, Raymond 
Westwell, Joan MacArthur, Rosalind Atkinson and 
Jack Gwillim also in the company of 33. The plays 
will be * Othello,” produced by Anthony Quayle: 
* As You Like It,” produced by Glen Byam Shaw 
and *“ Henry IV, Part One,’ directed by Mr. Quayle 
and Raymond Westwell. The tour will last 37 weeks, 
opening in New Zealand early in February and closing 
in Western Australia on 17th October 1953. 


(Portrait by Tom Blau) 


The Lunt Legend (Contd. 

effective theatrical touches. When Mr. 
Coward left he was very happy about our 
suggestions and eager to start writing. It 
was arranged that when the play was finished 
he should come to dinner at our home in 
New York to read it. 

“Some weeks later he cabled to fix a 
date for the great occasion. We were in a 
state of high excitement on the appointed 
day, so when he telephoned about three in 
the afternoon to say his plane had just 
landed, we implored him to come at once 
with the script. We were consumed with 
curiosity and far too impatient to wait until 
dinner time. So Quadrille was read over 
the teacups instead. 

“ The script bore no relation whatever to 
the play we had worked out in Wisconsin. 
It was a different story and even set in a 
different period. We completely fell in love 
with it, more or less cast it before dinner. 
and fixed the London opening date. 
Obviously Quadrille can hardly be described 
as the play the Lunts helped to write!” 


November. 


| obtainable from Miss 


| year’s 
| Drama at the Scala Theatre, is celebrating 


Amateur Stage 


HE Query Players will present Gutter 
Orchid by William Dinner and William 
Morum at Toynbee Hall Theatre on 29th 
This is the story-of the life of 
French actress. Tickets are 
Patricia Burke, 11 


Rachel, the 


Lisgar Terrace, W.14. 


Harold Brighouse’s comedy Hobson's 


| Choice will be the next production by the 
| Blackfriars Society, the amateur dramatic 
| society of the Head Office of Unilever Ltd. 
| There will be two performances at the For- 


tune Theatre, W.1—Tuesday and Wednesday 
16th and 17th December at 7 p.m.—and 
tickets, priced 7/6, 5/-, 3/- and 2/-, are 


| obtainable from Mr. A. L. Nisbet, Unilever 
Club, Unilever House. 
7474, extn. 659. 


Telephone: Central 


The Wild Duck will be presented at the 


| Library Theatre, Sheffield, on 6th, 7th and 
| 8th November, and Ring Round the Moon 
| on 12th, 13th and 14th February 1953. 


The Toynbee Theatre Club are presenting 
The Masque of Kings by Maxwell Ander- 


| son on 15th and 16th November, at Toynbee 


Hall. All tickets are 2/6 each. 
The Sutton Amateur Club, winners of this 
National Festival of Community 


its golden jubilee with a production of Noél 

Coward's Cavalcade at the Sutton Public 

Hall on 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th December. 
Kensington Drama Club is presenting 


| The Pleasure Garden by Beatrice Mayor at 
| the Twentieth Century Theatre, Westbourne 
| Grove, 

November. 


W.11, on 20th, 21st and 22nd 


The Country Players, Maidstone, will 


| present the American comedy Life With 


Father at the Corn Exchange, Maidstone, on 
13th, 14th and 15th November. Tickets may 


(Continued on page facing) 





LEONID’S 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 


‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 9585 G 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Sundays 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








be obtained from Mr. Stanley H. Walker, 
216 Loose Road, Maidstone. 
The Dramatic Circle of 


presenting Hay Fever, a comedy by Noél 
Coward, at 


Clareville Street, London, S.W.7, on 23rd, 


24th and 25th November at 7.45 p.m. Miss | 


Joy Leslie-Gibson is the producer. 


The Harrogate Dramatic Society are pre- | 


senting Cocteau’s The Eagle Has Two Heads 
at the Little Theatre for one week com- 
mencing Ist December. 


House, Cavendish Avenue, Harrogate. 


Lloyds’ Dramatic Society are presenting | 
The First Gentleman by Norman Ginsbury | 


at the Scala Theatre, London, on 27th, 28th 
and 
Frederick G. Lloyd, controller of the Scala 
Theatre, is producing. 

A new three-act play entitled The Waking 
Dream by Marguerite Minchen will be 
presented at The Theatre Club, Hornsey, on 
Wednesday 12th November at 7.30 p.m. for 
a ten-day season. 


The Priory Theatre Club are presenting | 
a comedy drama by Jacques | 
adapted by Audrey and Waveney | 


Mademoiselle, 
Deval, 
Carter, on Monday 17th to 22nd November. 

The St. Crispin Players’ next production 
will be Tomorrow's Child by John Coates 


on 3rd and 4th December in the Palmer | 


Hall, Reading. Further details may be 


obtained from the Secretary, 15 Soho Street, | 
The Society’s presentation of | 
in September was highly | 


Reading. 
Quality Street 
successful. Dame Sybil Thorndike, since 
becoming the Society’s President, has given 
them much encouragement. 

Mid-Atlantic, 
known author and lecturer, Shaw Desmond, 
is to be played from the 4th until 9th 
November, by the New Park Repertory 
Theatre Club at the Gateway Theatre, Not- 
ting Hill Gate. This was originally written 


for Leslie Howard. But on his death, Shaw | 
“ problem ” 


Desmond shelved the exciting 
play, into which a new experiment in “ play- 
ing in darkness” enters, until the New Park 
Repertory Theatre Club suggested doing it 
because of its emotional 


humour and tragedy combined. ‘ihe whole 


action takes place in a liner crossing the | 


Atlantic. 


The Questors are presenting The Mer- | 


chant of Venice on 8th to 21st November. 
The play will be produced by Mr. 


Voce. 


(Continued overleaf) 





the English- 
Speaking Union of the Commonwealth is | 


the Chanticleer Theatre, 36 | 


Tickets at 3/6 may | 
be obtained from Miss K. Caunt, 5 Stayside | 


29th November at 7.30 p.m. Mr. | 


a new play by the well- | 


atmosphere of | 


Eric | 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL 


STORES LTD. 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting was 


held on the 15th October, 1952. 


The Report 


and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Group TRADING PROFIT 


Less: Depreciation, Auditors’ Re- 
muneration, Interest paid, Inter- 
ests of Outside Shareholders of 
Subsidiaries, etc. ae T 


Group Net Profit—before 
Less: Taxation 


Taxation 


Group Net Profit—after Taxation 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Written off goodwill, etc. 


Transfer to Reserves and increase 
in Profit and Loss Account 
balance ; 


Preference Dividends, net 
Ordinary Dividends, net .. 


PREFERENCE STOCKHOLDERS 
Issued Capital 


Dividend covered by net earn- 
ings after tax .. ; 


Capital covered by net assets .. 


ORDINARY STOCKHOLDERS 


Issued Capital (as increased by 


100% Bonus Issue on 21st May 


1952) 
Rate of 


Dividend paid on 
present Capital = 


Rate earned on present Capital 


Net Assets attributable to each 
Ss. Ordinary Stock Unit 


Group Net Current ASSETS 


Year Ended 
31-3-1952 
£ 


10,007,555 


1,648,514 


8.359.041 
5,365,365 


£2,993,676 


166,050 


2,414,842 
58,931 
353,853 


£2,993.676 


£2.250,000 


50 times 
9} times 


£2,696,.026 


25% p.a. 
207% 


35s. 10d. 


£21,542, 2,261 


COMPARATIVE GROUP TRADING PROFITS 


1948 ee ae oe £2,928,448 
1949 a a4 oa £4,576,290 
1950 so . we £5,896,913 
1951 ws on *“ £8,161,150 
1952 “% oe oe £10,007,555 























17 Irving Street 


Irvi ng Theatre Leicester Sq. WC2 


WHitehall 8657 
Evenings (excluding Mondays) 7.30. Sundays 6.30 


CONDEMNED TO LIVE 
AN UNUSUAL THRILLER 


Licensed till midnight 
Food Counter. 
Annual membership 5 


Leicester Square 








IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 

Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











A Beas. 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EKQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL fP- LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 





N Important Announcement from STAFFORD & 

CO. We are Distributors or Main Agents for all 
the most important Caravan makers. The 1953 models 
are constantly arriving. Look at this for a winner, just 
arrived at our S$ acre Display Park:—-STREAMLITE’S 
latest model, the ELIZABETHAN, 22 ft. Mobile Home, 
only £460, four separate rooms, interior toilet, fold- 
away doub‘e bed and two single beds. Beautiful 
interior full of light, charm and domestic conveniences. 
Forty other Homes and Holiday Caravans from £175. 
Lowest H.P. terms. Sites everywhere. KIRKHEATON, 
HUDDERSFIELD. Phone 3057. Open daily, including 
Sundays, until 7.30 p.m. Members C.D.A.A._ Buy 
where you are safe 


INGLEY LITTLE THEATRE is organising a Play 
Writing Competition for a Three Act Play for an 
audience of children. Closing date 31st January 1953 
Details from: Miss L. Brooks, 10 Industrial Street, 
Bingicy. 
OR SALE. 
1 Volume 
Westminster 


Pictorial, and 
Carrington, 41 


23 Volumes (1-23) Play 
The Play.—Offers to: 
Drive, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


tape 

Records 

Diamond 
25211. 


EAR HOW YOU SOUND! Wire and 
recorders for recording rehearsals, etc. 

and plays back on the spot. Full details 3d.— 
Films, 124 Oatlands Drive. Slough. Phone: 


EEDS THEATRE & BALLET GROUP. 

ship S/-. Fortnightly meetings. Monthly newsletter 
Lectures, Discussions, Demonstrations, Films En- 
quiries: 7 North Grange Road, Leeds 6 


Member- 


APE RECORDERS. 10 per cent. price reduction 

for Theatre World readers. Models complete with 
microphone and tapes from 41 gns.—Write: S. & S. 
Electronics, 44 Elmcroft Avenue, Sidcup. 


HEATRE GLASSES, £2 5s. 0d. Film Projectors, 

Cameras, 16 mm., 8 mm., 9.5 mm. films. If its 
Cinematography or Photography, try Diamond Films, 
124 Oatlands Drive, Slough. Phone: 25211. 


HEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. I required in 
good condition Write, stating price, to: Jean 
Mitchell, 31 Emily Street, Keighley, Yorks. 


Amateur Stage (Conid.) 


On 27th October, for their 10th birthday 
production, the Talisman Theatre Players 
presented at their theatre in Kenilworth, 
Hamilton Deane and John L. Balderson’s 
dramatisation of Bram_ Stoker's world 
famous spine chilling novel Dracula. The 
play was produced by Miss Mary Dalton 
and the settings were designed by Mr. 
Anthony Farmer. 

The Shrewsbury Theatre Guild will pre- 
sent the Shropshire Drama Group in Shaw’s 
Saint Joan at the Priory School for Girls on 
6th, 7th and 8th November. This will be 
followed on Thursday 27th November by 
Studies in Suffering, a lecture on Tennessee 
Williams, to be given by Eric Salmon, 
County Drama Adviser. 

A play writing competition, for a three- 
act play for children, has been organised by 
the Bingley Little Theatre. The closing 
date is 31st January 1953. Details can be 
obtained from Miss L. Brooks, 10 Industrial 
Street, Bingley. 

The Leeds Arts Theatre will present Who 
is Sylvia, by Terence Rattigan, at the Civic 
Theatre, Cookridge Street, on 18th to 22nd 
November, inclusive. 


The Walthamstow Educational Settlement 
Shakespeare Group are presenting Othello 
on 7th, 8th, 14th and 15th November. 

Hedda Gabler will be presented on 7th 
and 8th November, at Goldsmith’s College. 
by the Evening Students’ Association 
Dramatic Society. This will be their first 
production this season. 

The Leeds Theatre and Ballet Group. 
The President of the Halifax Thespians, Mr. 
C. P. Starke-Jones, will be giving a talk on 
“The Birth of a Little Theatre” on 13th 
November. Mr. Peter Alexander will be 
talking on “The Aesthetics of Ballet” on 
27th November. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating for the Author. 
Playwright and Scenario Writer. Bereton, 91 
Priory Road, London, N.W.6. MAT. 5391. 


IGS, BEARDS, MOUSTACHES for all 
pieces and characters. 


period 
Wigs in Mohair & Crepe 
from 20/- to 30/- each. Moustaches and Beards from 
6d. to 5/- each. Crepe Hair (all colours) per yard 2/-. 
Spirit Gum 6d. per bottle. Leichner Grease Paints, 
Liners, etc. Wigs, Moustaches and Beards on Theatri- 
cal Hair-lace. as supplied to British and American stage 
and screen, made to your exact measurements and 
requirements. Free advice service available (by appoint- 
mént) at all times, or answered by post.—Cecil Pasco, 
FILMER POSTICHEURS, 74 Shaftesbury Avenue. 
London, W.1. GERrard 1548. 


OUR VOICE AND ITS POSSIBILITIES! Send 

for details of inexpensive postal course on voice 
production and training to: Clifford A. Fairhead, 24 
Haddington Road, Bromicy, Kent. 











' 4 ‘Hi EK A , ? ; R E AVAILABLE FOR AMATEUR 
> PRODUCTION 


at tla nner “Relations Are Best Apart” 
canes iioies 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A ij vtAgg and Repertory Comedy 

, , OWT cce he hous h ; 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE ont)” 6G eer 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC ne: ae pene 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 


DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR Published by 


. rises " PLAYSCRIPTS, 6 WARWICK ROAD 
Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., COULSDON, SURREY 


£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 











Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


now available for 
p LAYS AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
m1 DEANE’S ia include :— 


(New Full Length Plays) THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN The recent 

M Arisi Tt m - big West End comedy. 2f. 9m. 1 set. 

atters Arising—Thriller 3m. Jw. BLACK CHIFFON The brilliant success from 

The Eleventh Hour—Comedy Thriller 5m the Westminster Theatre. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 

French Dressing—Comedy 4m AND THIS WAS ODD (Originally entitled 

Waggon Load O’Monkeys—Comedy 7m. Jw. “Wasn't it Odd?"’) by Kenneth Horne. Highly 

The 10.5 Never Stops—Thriller 2m. 2W amusing comedy recently presented at the 

The Happy Prisoner—Pure Comedy 4m. 5w. Criterion Theatre. 3m. 6f. 1 set. 

The Isle of Umbrellas—''Weather’’ Comedy THE PARAGON Fine emotional drama by 
, 4m. 3 Roland and Michael Pertwee. 4f. 4m. 1 set 

Love's a Luxury—Farcical Comedy 5m. 4w, 

Plays sent on approval Now available for production:— 

H F W DEANE & SONS LTD LAURA by Vera Caspany & George Ski 

by Vera Caspany seorge ar. 
SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP by Kenneth 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 Horne. 



































ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 

Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 

Another of EVANS PLAYS 75 BERWICK STREET LONDON w.1 


A CRADLE OF 


WILLOW The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
by Dorothy Wright Established 1925 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 

7m 3f and supers C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 

Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 

The new Christmas play recently INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
televised in the ART of the THEATRE 

25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 























Complete new Lists now obtainable. Write to: 
Evans Bros., Montague House, Russell Sq.. WC1 


ve weexs—on Difely Rehearsal Studios 
, SLIM MONEY REFUNDED Office : J Devonshire Terrace 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Marylebone High Street, wi 
take internally, no exercises, no _ rigorous Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope). 
attach name and address to this advert, and STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
Parade, Brighton. INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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